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BRIEF MENTION. 

In ordinary times the Editor of the American Journal of Philology has 
toiled after the accumulation of recent ' literature ' in vain. Few, very few of 
the books received have attained to a notice ; and the arrearages, great at any 
rate, have grown very much during the six months' absence of the Editor. 
True, the Journal has repeatedly given warning that it recognizes no obliga- 
tion to review every book that is sent in. Not only is the space allotted to 
the review-department too small, but even if there were space enough, a 
periodical that depends wholly on unpaid contributions cannot always com- 
mand a kind of talent that finds a ready market elsewhere. A list of contrib- 
utors prepared for another purpose reveals but too clearly that the steady 
workers for the Journal are very few, and the fissiparous multiplication of 
philological publications has limited more and more the sources of supply. 
But the increasing difiScuIty of the task does not diminish the Editor's sense 
of duty, nor cause him to bate a jot of heart or hope, and so, after thanking 
publicly his friend, Dr. C. W. E. Miller, for seeing the two preceding 
numbers through the press, he takes full charge again and begins a new series 
of the 'native- wood notes' that bear the superscription 'Brief Mention.' 



With the appearance of Professor Jebe's Ajax (New York, The Macmillan 
Co.), the most considerable edition of Sophokles in English — it might be safe 
to say in any language — is complete. There remains, it is true, a volume that 
is to treat of the fragments, but the editing of fragments, while it brings into 
play many of the finest faculties of the scholar, does not give scope to the 
larger aesthetic judgments for which we look to Professor JEBB. In 1869 
Professor Jebb put forth a smaller edition of the Ajax in the Catena Classi- 
corum, but he almost disclaims any connection with that earlier production, 
and emphasizes the fact that the present work is a new one throughout. To 
be sure, Professor Jebb's work on the Catena Classicorum was such as no 
scholar need be ashamed of, and it is not surprising that the companion 
volume, the Electra, was soon reproduced in this country with a number of 
schoolboy additions and unscholarly blunders, which stirred my indignation at 
a time when I thought indignation worth while. In a forgotten number of a 
forgotten educational journal, I published a somewhat tart review of Professor 
Jebb's adapter, and at the same time took occasion to rub off some of the rust 
that in my judgment had clung to the Catena Classicorum. In looking over my 
marginal notes on the Ajax made at the time, I am interested to find that at 
nearly every point at which I ventured to differ with Professor Jebb, Professor 
Jebb has since differed from himself, and this would give me courage to 
discuss the points that still remain, if the kind of criticism in which I usually 
Indulge were not of the minuscule order, which is somewhat out of place when 
one is congratulating so eminent a scholar on the happy completion of the 
great work of his life. In this notice, at least, he shall have an a<j>66vriTO( alvo(. 



BRIEF MENTION. 39 ^ 

It may have seemed to some that I was too harsh in my recent comment 
<XVI 527) on Mr. FORBES'S reading Thuk. I, 46, where he prints i^uai for 
£fi)?(T(. £f«:«T( has not only the best MS warrant, but is found in Bekker's 
stereotyped edition and also in Boehme. But to retain i^um as a present in 
Thukydides, in deference to any MS, is a superstition and, which is worse, 
exposes the editor to a fulmination from Dr. Rutherford, who is never weary 
of thundering about the obvious. So, months after this Journal had said what 
was necessary about Kaiser's nonsense touching i^Tifu on (XVI 395), the editor 
of Phrynichus, in utter disregard of the old maxim actum ne agas, brings the 
whole thing up again in the Classical Review for February, 1896. But, how- 
ever unjustifiable I may have been in my comment on Mr. Forbes, who has a 
right to be as superstitious as he pleases about MSS, I can hardly go wrong in 
saying that I was unpleasantly surprised at finding, in an excellent little 
school-book by that admirable scholar, Dr. Sandys, First Greek Reader and 
Writer, under uju a sentence adapted from Thuk. I, 46, and running; i^tmi 
Tvapa Xeifiepiov ij 'Axepovaia Xifivt/ etc '^'f BaXarrav. Immediately afterwards we 
have the normal use in ojtci, and if Thukydides is to be followed so closely, 
why not ec 6d?.aaaav7 Assuredly in school-books, if anywhere, the norm is to 
be observed, and we must not have el/ii used as a present, nor re coupling two 
words, nor ■n-epi with ace. after a verb of saying, no matter how much they may 
be justified by examples from Greek at large. All this is very schoolmasterly, 
and may be considered unsuitable for a philological journal. Not unsuitable 
for a philological journal, however, is a hearty greeting to Dr. Sandys's third 
edition of Part II of the Se/ect Private Orations of Demosthenes, in which he 
shows his wonted alacrity in looking up the new literature, and in which, by 
the way, he quotes Dr. KiRK's dissertation on Demosthenic Style in the Private 
Orations, a treatise well worthy of such distinction. 



In a little volume entitled Greek Notes, Revised, a scholar whose name will 
not be mentioned, for reasons which will appear, has put together a number 
of formulae which he has found useful in his classes. Not a few of these 
formulae I also had found useful when said scholar was still in pinafores, and 
in fact had framed them myself. Representations were made to the note- 
taker and note-maker that some acknowledgment was due to the source of 
some of those formulae. With all promptness he disclaimed any intention of 
surreptitious work, and declared that he had frequently told his classes that 
such and such formulae had been learned in my school. He thought, it 
seems, that the 'general acknowledgment in the preface was sufficient.' As 
prefaces are seldom read with care, it may be as well to quote the acknowl- 
edgment : ' The ordinary grammars have been freely used, and it has not been 
thought necessary to indicate the sources of special matters.' As I have not 
yet attained to the dignity of an ordinary Greek grammar, I am at a loss to 
see how the work on which I have spent much thought and toil for many 
years is acknowledged at all. But as the acknowledgment is quite as ample 
as I have found in more exalted quarters, I forbear to press the matter. 



